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Individuality und Individualismus. Herman Schmalenbach. Kant-Studien, 

XXIV, 4, PP. 365-388. 

Though they stand in the focus of much modern discussion, the words 
individuality and individualism are used with very indeterminate meanings, 
and their more exact definition will require comparison of their general usage 
with their abstract significance. Since Burckhardt these terms have been 
considered characteristics of the Renaissance, for although there is much that 
seems individualistic in the art of the Middle Ages, as in the heads and forms 
of the statuary, there was nevertheless no true consciousness of individuality, 
and it was in truth the Renaissance which freed the individual from the 
universalistic realism of the Middle Ages and gave rise to a conscious delight in 
individuality which was grounded precisely in the new-found sense of freedom. 
The even greater expansion of the individual in the eighteenth century in 
connection with natural rights and natural religion had its seed in the Renais- 
sance and was less conspicuous for the sense of individuality. To leave 
historical considerations for a moment, the individual is what man is, indi- 
viduality what he possesses, and individualism refers to the consciousness, 
the experience, and the judgment of the individual. As opposed to the 
quantitative significance of the other two terms, individuality appears to 
have a qualitative sense, as when we speak of a man's individuality. Now 
in the Middle Ages we have individuality but no true individuals, and indi- 
vidualism least of all; the Renaissance brought about individualism; but it 
was not until the eighteenth century that the purely qualitative individual 
appeared, who was more than an abstract person, possessing as he did indi- 
viduality. There was some foreshadowing of this in the religious individualism 
of the Lutheran reformation, but here, during its most intensive experience, 
the solitary soul was so transformed as almost completely to lose its self -hood: 
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and the tender, open-hearted inwardness of the Lutheran character is trace- 
able to the direct reconciliation of the soul with God. Rather in Calvinism 
perhaps, which perpetuates the uniqueness and solitude of the soul, considers 
even human friendship vain, and gives no countenance to surrender to God, 
might we better seek the beginnings of individualism. But Calvinism accen- 
tuated the proof of God through election and his glorification through a 
variety of institutions: and these latter, as can be seen in the contemporary 
capitalistic system which descended from them, again fettered the individual 
in a web of relationships apart from which he would be a mere empty point 
devoid of individualizing qualities. Through several channels the eighteenth 
century individualism can be traced back to Calvinism, although, as when we 
speak of so many souls in a city, the religious origin was largely forgotten: 
but with the Cartesian emphasis upon the inner experience, with the episte- 
mology of Locke, and with the metaphysics of Berkeley and Leibniz, there had 
arisen a quantitative individualism, which, superseding the passionate self- 
consciousness of the Renaissance, produced a clearer conception of distinct 
and isolated individuality freed from all physical and psychical dependence, 
until with the age of Goethe we have a more contemplative or reflective 
individualism, conscious of more or less successful effort toward the goal of 
its attainment. This goal is now no longer, as with Calvinism, a merely 
numerical naked personality, but qualitative, which was understood neither 
by the Renaissance nor the eighteenth century. The objective actualization 
and the rights of the genuine individual now become the principal object of 
consideration, as opposed to his mere opposition to society, his rescue from 
the social bonds. The early romantic period, as typified by Goethe's Gotz, 
individualistic in purpose rather than in fact, wars against society rather for 
the realization of the values of individuality than for its existence. With 
this there went a new appreciation of the historical aspect of politics and art 
unlike that of the Renaissance, which had conceived antiquity as a contem- 
porary model; and more particularly the later romanticism, in which the ele- 
ment of contemplation to some extent replaced that of striving, exhibits a 
sympathetic appreciation of the uniqueness of historical characters in their true 
perspective, as opposed to a mere observation of their achievements. Now 
individuality may mean either that which renders the individual unique and 
peculiar as distinct from others, or, independent of all outer influences, may 
refer to the form and structure of his nature and its inner laws. In the former 
conception individuality is as it were the variable clothing or outward expres- 
sion of individuality in its second more profound sense. History bears out 
this distinction. The Middle Ages exhibit no consciousness of it, but in the 
Renaissance the contrast between the Florentine world of the Quattrocento — 
so wonderfully bunt — and the Cinquecento works of Raphael and Bartolommeo 
with their independent self-sufficiency, illustrates the two senses of individual- 
ity, which may be similarly traced in Dutch and German art. More generally, 
the Southern or Italian genius may be contrasted with the Northern in the 
same respect, although the complementary and mutual dependence of the 
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two is also evident. Not until the age of Rembrandt are the two senses 
combined, while only with the age of Goethe, especially in his classical period, 
in his friendship and correspondence with Schiller, and in the second Faust, 
do we find the complete unity of individual distinctions with their true root in 
the genuine quality of the person, "a being" as Goethe says, "which is itself 
the ultimate cause of its condition and can modify itself in accordance with 
principles which it finds in itself." And as it is to great geniuses that we owe 
new views of life, so it may be that our individualism is still that of the period 
of Goethe. The individual as distinct from others in quality and setting, as 
attempting the peculiar and unique, has given place to the true personality 
upon which alone should individualism be founded. Many tokens point to 
a new adjustment of this individual with the whole, and, as hitherto, the next 
step may be taken by the German mind. 

R. B. Cooke. 

The Ethical Value of Individuality. James Lindsay. Int. J. E., XXX, 4, 

pp. 423-449- 

Ethical individuality is characterized by uniqueness. The individual is 
self-determined and not determined by society. He is not a product of society 
but transcends it. True, he develops through social contacts, yet he remains 
unique. He must not, however, be identified with his logical functioning, for 
he is a living unity — the logical functioning being only one aspect of the 
ethical individual. Though the individual is unique, he is not atomic, inde- 
pendent of the race. Nevertheless, the state must not infringe on individual 
freedom, for liberty is an essential characteristic of individuality; its impairment 
reduces man from person to thing. Furthermore, society, if it does not allow 
the free development of individuals, will cause the whole to fail in attaining its 
end. The state exists, not to suppress the individual, but to harmonize 
individual goods with the good of the whole. Clearly the doctrine that the 
individual has no interests distinct from those of the state is pernicious, for it 
implies state absolutism. The individual is primarily responsible to God 
and not to the state. The state must allow the individual to be unique. Not 
only is the individual unique but he develops. He realizes himself through 
society, for he is a member of the objective order. Hence there must be 
ethical achievement. It was Kant's service to show that the ethical value of 
the individual lies in the quality of his will. Each ethical individual is shaped 
by the ideal of duty he posits for himself. In this teleological determination, 
the intellect plays a part, thus establishing the fact that the ethical individual 
is more than a 'nature-product.' His ethical ideal has its source in his own 
essence; yet it is also social, for he is social. The ethical individual recognizes 
himself as a member of one vast ethical system and so yields his contribution 
to the moral wealth of the whole. His true' end is the perfecting of self and 
others. This realization of oneself for others is gradual, for the determination 
of the end is a progressive determination. The conclusion is that ethical 
individuality is characterized both by uniqueness and by the tendency to 
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development — a development in which the individual seeks to realize himself 
through service to the social whole. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

The Fundamental Issue Between Nationalism and Internationalism. George 

V. Kracht. Int. J. E., XXX, 3, pp. 241-266. 

The world, emerging from the shadow of the late war, has formally adopted 
the general goal of internationalism, a society where many diverse races 
are organized for mutual development by peaceful methods. The means 
suggested for the realization of this end are as various and confusing as ever. 
The antagonism between nationalism and internationalism is more basal 
than many modern analysts have dreamed. Writers like Mr. Usher advocate 
the conversion of human personalities into altruistic formulae. The author of 
"The Great Illusion" relies upon the imperative will of civilized nations to 
end all war when they understand that it is economically unprofitable for all 
parties. The nationalist opposes the latter argument, specifically, by con- 
tending (1) that the nation, not the individual, is the final unit, and (2) that 
racial instinct, which accords pre-eminent consideration to the future as 
against the specious present, is wholly justified by historical fact. There 
are no impassable barriers in modern life to racial expansion. Before this 
fact the economic argument is silenced. Racial instinct, accordingly, attempts 
to preclude even the "peaceful penetration" of the more powerful racial type. 
The war advocate employs this fact in his justification of war as a deplorable 
but necessary means to the conditions of universal peace. Our present scheme 
of international relations is dominated by the fallacy that instinct is natural, 
in a sense in which reason is not, and has, therefore, an a priori presumption in 
its favor. This situation creates interracial jealousies and war, intensified by 
the fear of war. It is also the basis of so-called capitalistic values. Orthodox 
religious systems, too, thrive upon the same false logic, that the ends set up 
by racial instincts are the only ones which evolution legitimatizes, and the 
individual is, therefore, rightly subordinated to these ends. Internationalism, 
the new name for the (adapted) rationalism of Lecky and his admirers, is a 
direct attack upon all values reared by instinct. It is characterized by the 
assertion that (1) the concrete individual is the only legitimate social unit, 
(2) the ends of reason are superior to those of instinct, and (3) the present has 
rights to self-realization and happiness which are primary whenever opposed 
by an abstract future race. Signs of its strength appear in the fact that it 
relates vitally many seemingly isolated movements toward world peace, 
economic independence, new creeds and ethical systems, accentuation of 
aesthetic and intellectual values, a modified nationalism, and rational birth- 
control. Formerly, instinct rightly made us the unwitting servants of the 
future; modern conditions enable us to reshape our purposes, without proving 
traitor to duty. "Enlightened self-interest" is the guide. 

Irl G. Whitchurch. 
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Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion. W. McDougall. Mind, XXIX, 

115, pp. 277-294. 

In the author's Social Psychology the attempt is made to show that the 
native tendencies which make up the innate constitution of the human species 
are the mainsprings of all man's activity, and that, in order to understand any 
particular form of thought or conduct, we have to show that it is prompted and 
sustained by one or more of these native tendencies. Several psychologists 
have proposed to supplement his account by recognizing other springs of 
thought and action of a different nature. Differing from McDougall, Wood- 
worth contends for supplementary 'drives' of two orders, resident respectively 
in native and acquired mechanisms. He believes that the extraneous funda- 
mental instincts may bring you to the door of a system of activities, but do 
not sustain you, once you are inside the system. But McDougall believes 
that the examination of motor facilities will always show that the motor habit 
contains no intrinsic 'drive'; it determines how we shall execute our purposes, 
but does not prompt and sustain the doing. Graham Wallas would supple- 
ment McDougall's account by setting up alongside the instincts four 'intelli- 
gent dispositions': curiosity, trial and error, language, and thought. Wood- 
worth and Wallas agree in rejecting the notion that the conative energy of the 
instincts suffices to sustain the more complex mental processes. Hocking in 
his Human Nature and its Remaking differs from McDougall by postulating 
certain 'central' or 'necessary' interests. He says: "In these necessary 
interests, we have the most significant but also the most obscure of original 
human tendencies. . . . The chief difficulty of reaching a clear and exhaustive 
enumeration of these tendencies . . . lies in the fact that they are not distinct 
and separable entities. They are in reality various aspects of one fundamental 
instinct or necessary interest." McDougall believes that at bottom Professor 
Hocking exhibits impatience at the slow process of scientific analysis. 

Katherine Gilbert. 

A New Theory 0}' Sleep and Dreams. Eugenio Rignano. Mind, XXIX, 115, 

PP- 3I3-323- 

The phenomena of sleep and dreams have not been sufficiently considered 
in their connection. It has been thought that sleep suspends all psychical 
activity instead of merely the affective activities of the mind. The intel- 
lective side of the mind is not exhausted during the day because sensations 
and images change constantly, and thus the ' intellective faculty' renews and 
repairs itself as fast as it is used. But interest, attention, and volition are 
almost incessantly in action during the day and consequently these functions 
become exhausted. If sleep is characterized principally by affective 'silence,' 
then one of the most fundamental characteristics of dreams will be that they 
are non-affective. This property of dreams is proved by the absence of sur- 
prise, remorse, repentance in dreams, indifference in regard to events that 
should affect us deeply, and the non-existence of any real desire. The emotions 
that we experience in dreams are organic in origin, and not the result of affec- 
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tive tendencies. All the characteristics of dreams are explained by this theory 
of their non-affective character: their rapid disappearance, the continual trans- 
formation of images within them, the facility with which they are induced, 
their incoherence and illogicality. To this affective inactivity is due the 
"dissolution of the mental ties," the "series of degradations of the thinking 
and reasoning faculties," the "suspension of the highest intellectual faculties" 
that so many psychologists have remarked in dreams. The incoherence of 
dreams is due to the lack of a primary affective attitude of interest toward the 
object whose vicissitudes we imagine; their illogicality results from the absence 
of a secondary affective activity which controls the results which we imagine 

must be the consequence of these vicissitudes. 

Katherine Gilbert. 

The Attack on the State. Norman Wilde. Int. J. E., XXX, 4, pp. 349-371- 

Formerly, the particular form of the state was distrusted and not the 
institution itself. The present attack represents the new social psychology 
applied to politics and law. The tendency originated with the emerging of 
groups in industrial and social life — groups treating on equal terms with govern- 
ment. It is particularly the concept of sovereignty that is attacked — espe- 
cially its exclusive possession by the state. The pluralists hold that the state 
should be shown in its 'realistic rags.' For example, Leon Duguit holds that 
law is not based on the will of a sovereign state but is objective and prior to 
the state. The state is merely a body of individuals, dwellers on a defined 
territory, of whom the stronger rule. The stronger, however, do not enforce 
their own laws but conform to law and seek to realize, through its enforcement, 
legal right. Not only is law objective but it is also sovereign; the state is 
simply a means of enforcing law. The law, expressing the solidarity of the 
individual with his fellows, is a law of social purpose and hence an imperative 
binding on all in the state. The power of the state is, then, limited by objec- 
tive law. According to Harold J. Laski, the state is a 'territorial society' of 
subjects and government. State sovereignty is limited internally by natural 
rights — the fundamental opinions of an age concerning the essentials of social 
welfare — and externally by organizations in the state — each organization 
wielding the power which it alone can best exercise. He advocates this func- 
tional organization of society in which the state would be merely one group. 
The aim of Duguit in making the state only a means of executing the social 
purpose and of Laski in emphasizing its limitaitons and advocating decen- 
tralization is the justification of individual and group rights as against the 
state. But their theories are fallacious in that they identify the state with 
the government — the machinery — and deny its living unity. The state is 
the common will to hold together regardless of differences, and sovereignty is 
its actual power. Hence laws express the common purposes of the individuals 
constituting the state and are not objective existences. The end of the state is 
not outside itself but immanent in it. Natural rights are merely necessary 
social rights and consequently do not limit the state from without. Only 
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an atomistic conception of society could regard the groups in the state as 
independent units and the state as having interests different from the interests 
of the individuals. It is the tendency to false abstraction that is at the basis 
of pluralistic difficulties. It is the seeing of the imperfections in the state that 
closes the eyes of the realists to the underlying unity. Community is, however, 
not an actual fact but an accomplishment, and the state is needed to bring 
about this integration of wills. Hence the problem is the educating, not the 
limiting, of sovereignty. 

Marjorie W. Harris. 

Nietzsche and the Aristocratic Ideal. A. K. Rogers. Int. J. E., XXX, 4, 

pp. 450-458. 

The essence of the ethical life for Nietzsche is the 'will to power.' Power is 
the one thing admired. Consequently the aristocratic class is the ideal. 
But to identify the ethical ideal with the pretensions of a class is self-defeating, 
for thus is fostered conceit and snobbishness in the class so designated. More- 
over, the aristocrat acquires no democratic sympathy. Self-conscious, he 
ceases to be virtuous. Since the one thing of highest worth is power, the good 
has no content; a thing is good only as it produces power in man; evil is good in 
so far as it calls forth strife that develops power. Men are thought of as 
means for developing superman — the embodiment of power — and not as ends 
in themselves. Even if we consider the superman a future ideal, such an 
ideal is impractical, for if we must sacrifice the present generation for some 
future one, if we can not even procure welfare for our contemporaries, we can 
hope to do little for future peoples. Furthermore, the ideal of a superman in 
the future embraces all the defects of the aristocratic ideal. In short, the 
theory leads to a despising of man as he is and turns to pessimism. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

A Note on the Relation of Psychology to Anthropology. Madison Bentley. 

J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XVII, 13, pp. 345-349. 

Speaking of the mutual relations of anthropology and psychology, Dr. 
Hrdlicka expresses disappointment on being unable to find an acceptable 
definition of psychology. He expects, however, that psychologists will 
remedy this "indefiniteness" of their science and make possible its closer 
affiliation with "the science of human variation, both in man and in his 
activities." Dr. Hrdlicka turned to "a series of the foremost representatives " 
of psychology for help, but found none. He neglected general treatises, and 
was unaware of the explicit definition accepted by the American Psychological 
Association that "Psychology is the science of mental phenomena." The 
conclusion based upon the list of titles in the Psychological Index (191 8) is 
misleading for two reasons: (1) owing to war conditions a relatively large 
number of productive psychologists were temporarily absent from the labora- 
tories and those who remained were hampered by abnormal conditions ; (2) the 
Index of any year is designed for ready reference and not for the presentation 
of systems of psychology. Irl G. Whitchurch. 
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The Evolution of Mastery. Helen Huss Parkhurst. Int. J. E., XXX, 4, 

pp. 404-422. 

Man's evolution, including that of his progenitors, may be written in terms 
of conquests. At first the organism encroached on what was adjacent. Then 
the development of sight and hearing enabled the organism to master objects 
at a distance. Primitive man triumphed over what satisfied his instinctive 
cravings. The conquest was accomplished by the intensification of rhythmic 
reflexes, giving a vague sense of mastery. Conquests through physical means 
were followed by mental conquests, each accompanied by an emotional glow. 
Through art creation, however, this sense of dominion is best liberated. 
For art, playing upon the psycho-physical organism, engenders the emotional 
state which expresses most the will to mastery. This aesthetic emotion — 
having as a forerunner the brutal exaltation of the savage subduing his prey — 
has, as its foundation, physiological rhythms. It is, then, the intrinsic nature 
of rhythm that furnishes the sense of power; for rhythmic response, being from 
the first normally reflex, gives a conviction of power in that reflex action occurs 
so faultlessly and assuredly. Although unadulterated rhythm brings uncon- 
sciousness, it at first stimulates the pulses of triumph since it recapitulates 
past phases and prophesies future. Consequently one gains a feeling of 
anticipation and fulfilment which gives one an exalted sense of voluntary 
creation. In art rhythm is varied. In ordinary art, rhythmic form is 
mingled with unrhythmetized substance. For example, in poetry the tem- 
poral structure may be uniform but the words supply endless variation. This 
variation vitalizes art, rendering its series unpredictable and thereby enhancing 
the contemplative experience. In great art, there are asymmetries of form 
as well as of substance. Here is demonstrated the full power of the principle 
of variation. For example, the effect of changing from iambic to spondaic 
measure gives one the sense of checked but limitless power. Clearly then, 
the aesthetic experience — the highest form of the sense of mastery — is not an 
impersonal experience but a very personal one; not a losing of oneself in a 
non-ego but an enhancing of the ego. The aesthetic experience has commonly 
been otherwise interpreted because the ego has been conceived as limited to 
its bodily confines; whereas its boundaries may lie in the invisible world. 
Art, then, gives man the sense of omnipotence. 

Marjorie S. Harris. 

Rational Self-interest and the Social Adjustment. H. W. Wright. Int. J. E., 

XXX, 4, pp. 394-403- 

In considering the problem of social adjustment, we should take into 
account two significant theories: Dewey's and Fite's. According to Professor 
Dewey, natural instincts, when enlightened by intelligence, may project us 
to the ends most satisfactory for fulfilling social demands. According to 
Professor Fite, every interest is selfish. But a consciousness of self-interest 
means the consciousness of the interests of others. Moreover, consciousness 
implies the harmony of the aim of all intelligent beings so that the individual 
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identifies his interests with those of others. Neither admits, however, the 
need of self-sacrifice in social adjustment. The first theory implies that 
instincts need adjustment; the second, that true knowledge will reveal the 
identity of human interests. True, man does evolve as a natural being along 
social lines and as a self conscious being subject to the domain of universal 
meaning. Yet there are two tendencies, the inter-play of which explains social 
obligation as related to self-interest: the individualizing and the universalizing. 
When these two clash, a need for self-sacrifice arises; for social interests are 
more unreal than private interests and man has been taught by experience the 
good obtainable only from the pursuit of private ends, hence has no knowledge 
of that obtained from seeking others' good. Moreover, in the further pursuit 
of cooperative achievement, one can not predict the greater satisfaction obtain- 
ing. Consequently, the individual must 'die to live.' 

Marjorie S. Harris. 



